





FIVE MONTHS FOR 50 GENTS 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 








CER to any new subscriber the rest of | 


this year for 50 cents. Club senders who 
get names now at this rate may thus 
have a longer list next year. 

One of our subscribers says : ‘‘I told 
C. it was the duty of every Friend to 
himself and to the Society to get the 
Intelligencer regularly, as that is the 
only way we have toknow what Friends 
are doing; and as Friends we should 
know and do all we can for our Society.”’ 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A small private party will sail from 
New York, November 27 
Six Months Send for Itinerary 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 


Stenographe 7 
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JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
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Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 





Press Opinions. 


Let us turn to a book that does not 
have the beat of traffic for its foun- 
dation. John Russell Hayes, poet, has 
love and peace in his latest work, ‘‘Old 
Meeting-houses,’’ that are not hard to 
understand. The charm of his poetry 
arrests readers who have the ‘‘hurry’’ 
habit and calms them in ways of their 
sires. As the lines are read we do not 
wonder at the truth, the faith, the 
families, the homes, associated with 
these plain landmarks. The book is 
enriched additionally by fine pictures of 
meeting-houses in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Long Island, Canada, England, 
Ireland. This book enables the reader 
to consider the paths through which 
his fathers came. The author 
dedicated it to Joseph S. Walton, a 
scholarly historian who knows the worth 
of truth. 

—The Oxford Press. 
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WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 

HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 
illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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UAKER POST CARDS—SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, Ky 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


NE OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF A MAN- 
ufacturing concern in this city is desirous of 
selling a portion of his stock. This stock has al- 
ways paid 6% dividends. Please write Box 70, 
Intelligencer office, and further information will 
be gladly given 


WANTED — POSITION AS 

secretary, or governess. If desired will teach 
shorthand, Will go to any city, or country place. 
Address Miss Young, Castine, Maine. 


WANTED- POSITION AS COMPANION. 
Willing to assist with light house-keeping. 
No. 1 Market Street, Salem, New Jersey. 


COMPANION, 


ANTED—A RELIABLE WHITE WOMAN 

for general housework ina very small fami- 

ly in Woodbury, N. J. Good reference desired 

Until Sep. Ist, address Box 59 Toughkenamon, 
Penna. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N, W., Washington, D. C 


ELLEN K. LEEDOM 
Removed to 1716 Green Street, Philadelphia. 
Furnished or Unfurnished Second-Story Rooms 
with Board. 
FAMILY of adults, living at 1910 
will renta pretty furnished room 
A bright cheerful home and quiet 


A SMALL 
Brown Street, 
to a Friend. 


neighborhood Table board and car lines con- 
venient. 
TWO LARGE COMMUNICATING ROOMS, 


on second floor, adults only, with excellent table- 
board. Reopen 9th mo. Ist. 910 So. 48th St., Phila. 


OVERBROOK HEIGHTS, 813 N. 63rd STREET 
Board for Gentlemen or Business Women 
with Private Family 


MILLINERY Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 


ies, to order, Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21 st. St 


Farmers & MECHANICS TRusT Co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Capital $250,009 Surplus $164.736 
OFFICERS 
P. M. SHARPLESS, Pres. WILLIAM DOWLIN, Sec. 
J. COMLY HALL, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
A. L. HALTEMAN, Asst. Sec. & Treas 


General Banking, Real Estate, Title 
Trusteeships of all kinds 


Insurance 
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GRISCOM HALL 


For the week from Ninth Month (September) 
4th to llth, covering the Labor Day Festivities, 
there is now abundant room for guests at the Hall. 
Board is only $10 per week to guests—less for 
coupon holders. Send reservations to 


GRISCOM HALL, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Buck Hill Falls 
LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 
Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 
J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STS. 


IGEO. C. CHILD| 


WATCHMAKER @& JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 








EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 











ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BOTH TELEPHONES 
Day Orn NiGcHT 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Millinery Shop 








stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
; and small effects. .’. 
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E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments dre the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—=25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 











WATCHMAKERS 


who understand their bus- 
iness — that is what we 
claim to be, and our record 
of ninety-one years in the 
business is pretty good 
proof our claim is justified. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Princtpal. 


‘en Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars, 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock 














Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


__ 1218 Chestnut St., Phila 





118 8. 15th o. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila, 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, - (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 
Comly’s Spelling Book, 


Old Edition (1842). s 
A few copies only for souvenirs. 


Price 50c., postage 4 c. 


Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
est prices. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The truth of past times may yield inspiration, 
but not dictation. It may throw light on the path, 
but cannot lead us on our way. In brief, there is 
no external substitute for the immediate leadings 
of God, 

JESSE H. HOLMES. 

At Winona Lake Conference. 


SINGING IN THE RAIN. 
Last night I heard a robin singing in the rain, 
And the raindrops’ patter made a sweet refrain, 
Making all the sweeter the music of the strain. 


So, I thought, when trouble comes, as trouble will, 
Why should I stop singing? Just beyond the hill 
It may be that sunshine floods the green world still. 


He who faces trouble with a heart of cheer 
Makes the burden lighter. If there falls a tear, 
Sweeter is the cadence in the song we hear. 


I have learned your lesson, bird of dappled wing, 

Listening to your music with its lilt of spring— 

When the storm-cloud darkens, then’s the time to sing. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


“STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION.” 

Religion is so charged with life that it finds 
itself fulfilled in each recurring generation, and 
relived by every prayerful spirit. This renewal 
and fulfillment partakes of the local color of the 
age and the person. The corporate life and the 
individual life are but two sides of that bloom of 
God’s love struggling to ripen itself in human 
nature. 

In this struggle we find the propagation of that 
which abides in man—that which is grown either 
from cuttings or the seed, the former repeating 
its kind without shade or variation, the latter sus- 
ceptible of new variety and adaptability to en- 
vironing conditions. The former asserts itself 
in traditional and established types of religious 
authority, static in their nature, and passed on 
from father to son like an entailed estate. The 
latter crops out in unexpected places and condi- 
tions, with ever increasing yield capacity, whose 
flavor and bloom is refreshing and sustaining. 

Much of this latter method of propagating re- 
ligious life in its sporadic and dynamic renewals 
has gone by the name of Mysticism. Every dis- 
ciple of a vitalized religion of the Spirit is in- 


debted to Rufus M. Jones for his recently pub- 
lished Studies in Mystical Religion.* In this work 
of 518 pages, well indexed, the reader is at once 
relieved from considering those much advertised 
tendencies of Mysticism which check the normal 
unfolding of personality by overvaluing contem- 
plation at the expense of action. 

Wherever the mystic spirit, from classic an- 
tiquity to the period of the English Common- 
wealth, answers to a renewal of personality with- 
in the lift of a greater Personality, there the 
author presses his inquiry. Wherever the mystic 
experience presages a possible release of new 
energy, there these studies show emphasis. On 
the other hand, wherever the mystic spirit sinks 
toward Quietism and consequent absorption of 
personality, it finds but slight setting in the work. 
In this line of selection the author has earned the 
gratitude of every awakened member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, because such a study of the mys- 
tical experience paints in the background for the 
coming History of Quakerism. 

Since literature, philosophy, and even history, 
of recent years, have been busy with many dif- 
ferent things under the name of Mysticism, it is 
a satisfaction to find these studies following in a 
consistent fashion a definition that possibly fits 
the largest measure of immediate and dynamic 
faith evidenced during these centuries. This 
definition expresses “the type of religion which 
puts the emphasis on immediate awareness of 
relation with God, on direct and intimate con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence. It is religion 
in its most acute, intense, and living stage.” 

This type of the mystical element appears in 
prayer, “when the soul feels itself face to face 
with ultimate Reality and in joyous fellowship 
with perfect Personality.” Such prayer, we are 
told, “is not concerned about the superficial ques- 
tion, whether prayers are answered or not; for 
prayer is its own reward, is an end in itself, and 
carries the person who truly prays into a joyous 
state which transcends explanation.” 

The Studies follow the mystical experiences 
more as they mass themselves into strong under- 
lying influences, that will not down. They spring 
out in far illuminating flame in St. Francis of 
Assisi, John Scotus Erigena, Meister Eckhart, 
William Dell and Gerrard Winstanley. Back of 


*Studies in Mystical Religion, by Rufus M. Jones, M.A., 
D.Lit. Macmillan Company. 
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these and other brilliant individual experiences 
are the groupings, or gatherings, of the Wal- 
denses, the Brotherhood groups of the thirteenth 
century, “the Friends of God,” the “Family of 
Love,” and “the Brethren of the Common Life,” 
whose crudely constructed organisms, trace line- 
age from “Mystical Elements in Primitive Chris- 
tianity,” Montanism, and the “‘Meditations of the 
Church Fathers,” and even more remote influences 
in early Greek thought. These group communities 
throb and glow like wide reaches of heat light- 
ning in the uncertain night time of faith, whose 
occasional out-flashes produce the thunderbolt and 
the storm of the centuries, renewing the ozone in 
the religious atmosphere of the generations. 
One comes from the reading of these pages 
with a renewed sense of the unconquerable life, 
when nature takes on the Divine Pilot. Certain 
frequently recurring passages bring us face to 
face with the keen sympathy and penetrating 
insight that has enabled the author to interpret 
into modern phrase the mystical spirit of the 
past. In studying St. Francis, we are “dealing 
with a person of the most extraordinary mystical 
nature, with a body capable of being swept from 
within as a musician sweeps the strings of his 
instrument, and our psychological laboratories 
have given us evidence enough that persons of 
this type may overpass the normal and the ordi- 
nary without any necessity of calling in miracle. 
There are within reach of us reservoirs of 
energy if we only know how to tap them. 
There are vast stores of power for the higher 


uses of life if we could only find the key! 
Happy are those persons who at the crisis 
of their’ lives suddenly break through some 


mysterious wall and find the storehouse of en- 
ergy! The release of energy often comes as a re- 
sult of a great surrender; not seldom the sur- 
render seems to melt away a middle wall of par- 
tition within, which was dividing the life in 
sunder, and lets the whole of one’s life go out 
in a single direction.” 

The work is enlivened with a personal touch, 
which in a word phrase illuminates the 
shadows and uncertainties that make this subject 
so alluring and so misleading. The Neoplatonic 
Philosophy was, as we shall see, translated into 
Christian terms, and was made into spiritual bee- 
bread which 


or 


on many Christian generations 
a “a ground-swell of religious earnest- 
ness....one of those flood-currents” makes vivid 


the undertow of the age or the person. Meister 
Eckhart becomes “one of those great water-shed 


was at the storm-center of heretical mysticism.” 
The reality of the Divine as Eckhart saw it was 
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not “an ‘event’ in time, and this temporal world, 
characterized by multiplicity and change, this 
world in sundered heres and nows, is only a show 
world, a shadow of the Real,—the Real road 
through the goggles of space and time.” 

The local time-husk of conditions is torn apart 
in the case of Thomas 4 Kempis, whose real 
remedy for misery was not the stoic one of lop- 
ping off desires, but of getting a new set of de- 
sires. It would raise the value of life “not by 
decreasing the denominator but by increasing the 
numerator.” Such, we are told, follows the mo- 
ment “the soul changes its center of gravity.... 
Then nothing can disturb it, when it has 
plunged wholly into love, it has pulled the sting 
from every earthly woe... . It is not how to find 
a different and more comfortable world, it is how 
to get a different self.” 

The Studies bring to notice the tendency of the 
mystic influence to struggle toward a corporate ex- 
pression of itself. As the trade winds charted 
by daring mariners appear to have set in God- 
ward, entire fleets traffic in the goods of a Heav- 
enly Kingdom. New mediums of exchange indi- 
cate radical changes in values. The report on 
these anticipates the bulk of testimonies cherished 
among Friends. 

The Cathari of the twelfth century, advocating 
peace, opposing the use of oaths, capital punish- 
ment, water baptism, and the necessity of church 
buildings; a century later Ortleib of Strasburg, 
condemned by Pope Innocent III. for having 
taught the John Woolman doctrine, “‘that a man 
ought to give up all externals and follow the lead- 
ings of the spirit within himself’’; Tauler, teach- 
ing in the fourteenth century an “Inner Light,” 
which ‘‘gives man all truth—the master Light of 
all the soul’s seeing’’; the “Friends of God,” in 
the same century, maintaining that there was a 
true Light within the soul which gives us our 
sense of sin,....which leads us to frame and 
build our lives after His life,....the true Light 
is God’s Seed, and it bringeth forth the fruits 
of God”; still later the Brethren of the Common 
Life, taking no pay for preaching, and holding 
that theological study could not alone qualify for 
the ministry ; the Anabaptists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, teaching about an Inner Voice, a Spark of 
Truth, an inner Witness, not communicated by 
parents or teachers, but an elemental condition 
of the soul, that the Bible is an echo of what is 
being uttered deep in one’s bosom,—all these, 
with liberty of conscience, a lay ministry, women 
preachers, and tireless opposition to a_ state 
church system, are characteristic of the mystical 
activity previous to finding a corporate life in 
early Quakerism. 
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We find the salient weakness of the entire | 


phenomena bunched in a sentence, ‘‘all these re- 
juvenators of Christianity have seized some par- 
tial aspect and set it out of balance and propor- 
tion with the other equally essential aspects of 
primitive Christianity.” And in another brilliant 
sentence the full strength of “first-hand religion” 
is focused. ‘“‘The members of this primitive group 
were taught in the most impressive way to avoid 
anxiety and worry, and instead, to open their 
souls to the circulation of Divine forces of life 
which would build up the inward life as noiselessly 
and yet as beautifully as the lily’s robe is spun, 
and the cubits are added to the care-free child.” 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 

George School, Pa. 


WOODBROOKE, CHARLBURY, OXFORD. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND, 7-29-1908. 
Our last letter closed with the First-day round 
at Bournville on the 19th. Second-day morning 


we took a short walk to breakfast at Kingsmead, 
with the family of John Hoyland. Kingsmead is 
the missionary training school which very prop- 
erly does its work practically in the Woodbrooke 
atmosphere, and undoubtedly lends something of 
concern and consecration to that possibly better 


known institution. The missionary students 
were all gone when our visit was made, so we did 
not have the pleasure of seeing the school in ac- 
tion. Our host took us by the shortest route, 
possibly five minutes’ walk, to Woodbrooke. The 
school was entirely dismantled, but Ethel Bentley, 
the worthy matron, showed us the buildings and 
grounds, and we were able to form some idea 
of what the students enjoy whose lots may be 
cast in such a pleasant place. Improvements are 
constantly being made to the Woodbrooke equip- 
ment, the main building, formerly the home of 
its generous patron, George Cadbury, having re- 
ceived some additions during the past year. 
Going from Kingsmead to Woodbrooke we are for 
one minute on what was an old Roman road. 
It partakes of the distinctive characteristic of 
these famous thoroughfares, in the fact that it 
is perfectly straight. The Romans were strong 
on the geometrical straight line, and we were told 
that a perfectly straight road, running utterly un- 
mindful of the hills, is a sure sign that it dates 
back to the Cesars. 
OUR SECOND QUARTERLY MEETING. 

We reluctantly left the home of the Wilsons, 
with our faces turned towards Charlbury, in 
Oxfordshire, to attend the Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire Quarterly Meeting, and were fortunately 
the guests of Priscilla and Susanna Wells. 





Charlbury is a typical ancient English hamlet, 
such as we had been longing to see. It is veri- 
tably a city on a hill, affording from the main 
street as pretty a pastoral scene as can be found 
in all England. The eye takes in the sweep of 
a wide and fertile valley, with the range of green 
hills beyond. All the buildings are of lime stone, 
some of them very venerable, and counting their 
age in centuries. Charlbury played quite a part 
in the early spread of Quakerism. The first 
person to “spread the truth” in Charlbury was 
Ann Downer, daughter of the vicar of the village, 
who had been won over to the simple faith. When 
George Fox was undergoing one of his imprison- 
ments, Ann followed him and ministered to his 
wants. What in a certain sense was more, she 
assisted him in his literary labors, for she wrote 
the rude “shorthand” of the period, and was 
thus able to help the founder of the faith reach 
the multitude, though the dungeon imprisoned 
his body. Ann afterwards became the wife of 
George Whitehead. 

This Quarterly Meeting, though numerically 
small, has some vigorous men in its membership. 
It was a pleasure to meet here William Charles 
Braithwaite, who while leading the strenuous life 
of a banker, finds time to lecture and write in the 
interests of the Friendly faith, and also serve in 
the meetings for worship. Charles Stansfield, the 
Secretary of the Yearly Meeting’s Central Educa- 
tion Committee, and Henry Marriage Wallis, 
novelist and minister, are also members of this 
meeting. We omit the details of the gathering 
for reasons already assigned. 

It was a pleasure to meet William P. Bancroft 
here, the face of an American Friend in the meet- 
ing house having an added interest and charm. 

IN ANCIENT OXFORD. 

At the close of the all-day session, Dr. Henry Gil- 
lett whirled us in his automobile sixteen miles 
across country to the ancient university town of 
Oxford. We pass Woodstock and Blenheim Castle 
on the way. The castle is the residence of the 
Duke of Marlborough. It is quite too new, how- 
ever, to be particularly interesting. Nineteenth 
century structures are scarcely worth while when 
one can notice and study those dating back to the 
tenth or eleventh. At Oxford we are the guests 
of Dr. Henry and Lucy Bancroft Gillett, William 
P. and Emma C. Bancroft being also visitors here 
at the home of their daughter. 

There is a world to see in Oxford, but with our 
friends as guides we make the best possible use 
of our limited time. Our steps are first turned 
towards Christ Church College, where William 
Penn was a student, and where he put himself 
into disfavor by his interest in the simple religion 
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expounded by George Fox. The ancient colleges 
at Oxford are all constructed on a somewhat sim- 
ilar plan. Most of them have the much-talked of 
“quadrangle,” that is, the hollow square around 
which the buildings are constructed. These 
quadrangles are covered with the greenest and 
most velvety grass imaginable. How this thick 
greensward is secured and kept has probably puz- 
zled more that one American. The English joker, 
for there are really persons thus characterized, 
tells you how these lawns are secured. He says 
all you have to do is mow and roll them for three 
hundred years and the thing is done. This may 
or may not be a hint for those who care for the 
Swarthmore campus. 

One of the interesting rooms in the college is 
the ancient dining hall, which in times past re- 
freshed so many of England’s great men. Its 
walls are hung with the portraits of the institu- 
tion’s famous alumni. John Locke is among the 
number, as is John Wesley, William E. Gladstone, 
and the author of “Alice in Wonderland.” Our 
own Penn is conspicuous by his absence. Possibly 
the next room in interest is the kitchen. It is 
now supplied with all of the modern conveniences, 
including gas stoves. The ancient “spits” and 
other appliances of a by-gone age occupy places 
of uselessness but honor for the good they have 
done. 

No visitor to Oxford can afford to miss Christ 
Church Cathedral. Looking at its venerable 
Gothic architecture within and without, one is 
quite ready to assent to the assertion, that next 
to Westminster Abbey this cathedral is the most 
impressive ecclesiastical structure in England, 
not so much for its architecture as for its asso- 
ciations and the place it fills as a connecting link 
between modern and middle-age England. Tombs 
and tablets going back to and antedating the 
period of the Crusaders would jostle each other 
if they were movable, so close are they together 
and so numerous. 

New College belies its name, for it is one of the 
most ancient in the university group. Part of 
its interest is due to the fact that two sides of 
its beautiful “garden” are surrounded by a rem- 
nant of the old city wall. While the wall is not 
of Roman origin, it is probably pre-Norman. Its 
ramparts, “‘peak-holes,” and “port-holes” take one 
back to the cross-bow period of human warfare. 
One feels that war is not less brutal or foolish 
in our time of Krupp cannon on land and Dread- 
naughts on the sea, than it was in a period more 
nearly representing the childhood of the race. 

COLLEGE GARDENS AND THE BODLEIAN. 

Nearly every college in Oxford has its “garden.” 

This is not a place, however, for raising the 
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prosaic vegetables. On the other hand, it is given 
to a profusion of flowers, a wealth of ornamental 
shrubs and a variety of trees. The gardens at 
St. John’s, Magdalen (pronounced Maudlin in the 
Oxford vernacular) and Worcester, one of the 
newer institutions, are probably the most exten- 
sive and beautiful. 

One of the most popular university retreats is 
the “broad walk,” along the Magdalen meadow. 
This is flanked by large ‘‘elms,” but they are not 
like the American elm so much in evidence at 
Yale. In fact, one is surprised at the dissimilarity 
as compared with our trees of many in England 
having the same name. The oaks are different 
from ours, and even various fruit trees present a 
different foliage. 

More than a score and a half of colleges com- 
bine to make what is termed the university. 
Oriel, the alma mater of Cecil Rhodes, is among 
them. This institution is undergoing extensive 
additions and repairs owing to the munificence 
of this famous exploiter. It is said that all th2 
colleges in Oxford put together do not matriculate 
as many students as Harvard. 

Every American has heard of the Bodleian 
Library. Architectually this institution has as 
venerable an appearance as most of the colleges, 
and is built in the same general form. It houses 
the most rare collection of ancient manuscripts to 
be seen anywhere, while the array of books, dating 
back to the period of the old copyists, who used 
the famous black letter, and who did marvelous 
feats in ornamentation, is most interesting. Some 
of the manuscripts or pieces of manuscript go 
back to the early centuries of our era, and some 
are still older. The original of a boy’s letter to 
his father, probably Egyptian, and dated in the 
second century, shows that boys have been the 
same in all times and the world over. The letter 
has been translated as follows: “Theron to his 
father Theron, greeting: It was a fine thing of 
you not to take me to Alexandria....Send me a 
lyre, I implore you. If you don’t I won’t eat, I 
won’t drink. There now!’’ The Bodleian also 
contains interesting portraits and rare specimens 
of furniture, one of the latter being the writing 
desk of the great Clarendon, the historian of the 
Puritan and Parliamentary period. Those who 
fancy that the literary man of that time was 
without conveniences should examine this piece 
of furniture, with its collection of pigeon holes, 
small drawers, and other appointments. 

The stone used in constructing many of the 
buildings in old Oxford was not of the most dur- 
able type, the tendency being to crumble, and 
this enhances the old appearance of the town. In 
fact, there are constant efforts at restoration be- 
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ing made, in order to preserve the buildings in 
their original form. 

Simply mentioning the beautiful ‘Martyrs’ 
Monument” in the center of the town, and near 
the spot where Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer 
were burned at the stake in the days when re- 
ligious persecution assumed its _ inquisitorial 
form, must close this hurried and inadequate 
sketch of Oxford. 


HENRY W. WILBUR. 


SAMUEL S. TOMLINSON. 


[Samuel S. Tomlinson was born at Somerton, Pa., First 
month 15, 1810. He removed with his parents, Isaac and 
Mary Dewees Tomlinson, to Jefferson County, Ohio, in 
1819. Was married to Rachel Street, daughter of Griffith 
and Elizabeth Thomas Street, the 30th of Eleventh 
month, 1831. His home, from his tenth year, was near 
Emerson, Ohio, where his death occurred Twelfth month 
17th, 1899. For many years it was his custom to write 
his thoughts and memories, that he might keep his mind 
actively engaged, when physically disabled,—wishing to 
avoid all idle and profitless repining over mere physical 
conditions. His was a busy, consistent, useful life, and 
his education was received only by experience in the 
school of daily living. He read, assimilated thought, and 
remembered. This was his only training in the line of 
literary adventure. Hence, his writings only show his 
unaided and unambitious effort to express his thought 
and memories.—E. T. 


The MS. of the following autobiographical notes, together 
with other interesting papers pertaining to the life and times 
of this Friend are kept in the care of Samuel R. Battin (a 
son-in-law), of Green Plain Meeting, near Selma, O., by 
whose permission we publish the following] : 

In a review of some of the scenes and experi- 
ences of my past life, I am inclined to believe 
that a record of these may operate to the advan- 
tage, and pervadenture to a more serious line of 
thought, in those I may leave behind. As every 
succeeding generation is endowed with the priv- 
ilege of learning lessons of light and wisdom 
from those who have preceded it, it is therefore 
my hope that my children, and others, who may 
read these lines, may be favored to reach a higher 
standard of obedience and moral perfection than 
it has been my lot to experience. Which state, 
as I have been led to see, is realized through at- 
tention to the innate promptings of the spirit of 
truth, operating upon the mind and heart through 
the various stages of our terrestrial career. And 
now for the purpose of fulfilling a duty which 
seems to rest upon me, when reaching the eighty- 
seventh year of my life, I make my first effort 
in recording some of the lessons, as above noted, 
as they recur to my memory. 

The place of my birth was Somerton (then 
called Smithfield), Moreland Township, Philadel- 
phia County, Pa., about fifteen miles from Phila- 
delphia. I was born on the 15th of First month, 
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1810, according to the record made by my father 
in his Bible. Soon after my birth my father 
bought, and removed with his family to, a small 
farm about one-quarter of a mile from the village, 
where he continued until arranging to emigrate 
to the State of Ohio, in the spring of 1819. 

In these days of my childhood, memory recalls 
the occasional visits of John Comly, Hannah 
Yarnall, and other Ministering Friends, at my 
father’s house, and especially the tender love and 
interest manifested by the former toward myself 
as a little child. He was one of the great min- 
isters of the Society of Friends at that day, and 
my mind was deeply attracted toward him, view- 
ing his manner and counsel with deep reverence, 
believing also that so great a minister as John 
Comly must surely be a very good man, and his 
life worthy of imitation; and the desire of my 
heart was that I might attain to a similar state of 
purity and goodness. 

While under this state of feelings my heart was 
filled with tender and loving sensations, and as I 
have since learned, in a state of preparation to be 
moved and influenced by the visitations of the 
Divine Father’s mercy and love. And about this 
period of my life, when probably not more than 
six or seven years old, the evidence of his spir- 
itual presence in my own mind became more 
clear and convincing than at any former epoch 
of my life. The fear that I had been guilty of 
some great wrong began to overwhelm me, and 
I was made willing to beg, in my child-like sim- 
plicity, for deliverance from the state of bondage 
into which I felt to have fallen. Sleep had de- 
parted from me and tears were shed in abun- 
dance, and some sacrifice seemed imperative. I 
was at length prepared, in the still hours of the 
night, to call to my father and relate to him my 
disturbed condition. He seemed to realize my 
state of mind and was prepared to apply the 
healing balm to my troubled spirit. I have dwelt 
upon this experience of my early life as an evi- 
dence, clear to my mind, that the Divine Father 
does in his wisdom and his love visit his tender- 
hearted children with the incoming of his light 
and presence, even at a period when the natural 
powers are hardly sufficiently developed for them 
to understand at once from whence these impres- 
sions arise; and also to urge upon parents the 
great importance of nurturing these salutary im- 
pressions, that they may grow and become the 
ruling principle in the hearts of their beloved 
offspring, before the temptation to disobedience, 
and evil becomes so firmly established in their 
nature as to require a warfare of great magni- 
tude to overcome and bring them into insubordin- 
ation. 
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The feelings and impressions recorded above | came acquainted with Ellwood Ratcliff, who, 


left my mind in a tender and watchful state for 
a considerable time, but were in time in a measure 
neglected and lost sight of; I can now clearly 
see the great boon it would have been to my spir- 
itual progress had they been held in continual 
remembrance. I may bless the Father that they 
were never entirely obliterated, but from time to 
time have returned, like Noah’s dove, bear- 
ing the emblem of Peace and Love, figuratively 
speaking, with them. 

A tranquillity of spirit, so far as I can now 
remember, clothed my mind for the most part 
of the time, until our removal to the State of 
Ohio in the spring of 1819, settling in Fifth 
month of the above named year in the village of 
New Trenton, Mount Pleasant Township, Jeffer- 
son County. Here new associations were formed 
and many changes were introduced about me. 
But through the watchful care of my parents the 
volatile inclinations of my nature were kept with- 
in reasonable bounds; and the great concern of 
the Society of Friends for the proper training and 
education of the little children, I have since 
thought was a precious hedge about me, inclin- 
ing me to walk in the paths of sobriety and recti- 
tude. 

About this time an aged Friend, Hugh Judge, 
found it consistent with his own peace to appoint 
meetings especially for the young, having the 
children seated in these meetings on the gallery 
benches, the older ones next, and those of riper 
years still further to the rear. The heart-tender- 
ing discourses made on these occasions have 
never been obliterated from my memory, and his 
declaration that he could lay his hand upon the 
heads of little boys there sitting who would be- 
come bright and shining lights in the Society of 
Friends, has never been forgotten. As I recur 
to these declarations of our dear aged Friend, 
and to the lessons of my own experience as be- 
fore related, I am inclined to the belief that no 
more appropriate time in the life of humanity 
can be fixed upon for nurturing these tender visi- 
tations of Divine love than during the springtime 
of life, and am therefore convinced that this 
period should not be allowed to pass by without 
an earnest effort on the part of the parents, and 
others having the care of children, to stimulate 
and cherish these ministrations of light and grace 
made upon the tender and susceptible mind often 
at an early period in its career; as a neglect at 
this time tends to lessen the opportunity for 
expanding and developing the Christian life, and 
as a natural consequence lessens the volume of 
individual happiness. 


though some older than myself, soon became one 
of my most intimate friends; and notwithstand- 
ing the convulsion that shook the Socrety of 
Friends to its center a few years later, the kindly 
feeling that marked our early acquaintance re- 
mained unbroken until some time in Eleventh 
month, 1896, a period of more than 77 years, 
when he was suddenly removed by death at the 
ripe age of 91 years. His death brought a very 
tender feeling over my mind, as he had been for 
years the last one of my boyhood friends left in 
this part of Ohio, our being separated by religious 
associations never seeming to dampen the ardor 
of our love for each other. I was not able to 
attend the funeral of my friend (a circumstance 
I much regretted) owing to an illness of some 
months’ duration. 


(To be continued) 


PRISON REFORM IN INDIANA. 


Indiana, which has had the indeterminate sen- 
tence plan some twelve years, boasts a fine prison 
reform record, and was able to show recently, as 
the result of eleven years, that 3983 prisoners 
had been paroled and that only 25 per cent. had 
violated their pledges. The paroled men had 
earned an average of $271 during the time they 
were being tested on parole, but the official report 
from which these figures are taken remarks that 
“all of them had received much training, and they 
were released under conditions that imposed 
honest, law-abiding lives for a period of at least 
one year.” Apparently there has been genuine 
effort to improve the condition of the convict. 

Indiana also has been the first to come to the 
front with plans for the protection of female de- 
linquents, previously confined in the much criti- 
cized county jails, a special training institution 
for them having been opened February, 1908, and 
being managed entirely by women. The state 
can point to a large and active body of noted 
prison reformers, including the governor, who 
entered office much opposed to the indeterminate 
sentence, but later became its strongest advocate. 


The Prison Reform League, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles, Cal., unqualifiedly condemns the 
fee system, under which the livelihood of large 
classes of men is made directly dependent on the 
number of persons they can catch and run into 
jail. Orange County, Cal., is quoted as having 


| saved $22,000 in one year by paying cash salaries 
Very soon after our settlement in Ohio I be- | instead of fees to its constables and their deputies. 
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MATERIAL HELPS FOR THE FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 

There is continued demand for ready-to-use 
material in our First-day school—lessons, stories, 
general exercises and exercises for special occa- 
sions. Plenty of this sort of material is on the 
market, and no doubt the fact that it is con- 
stantly advertised stimulates the idea that a long 
search through what seems to be a labyrinth will 
finally lead to the coveted prize. As a matter of 
fact, the writer believes that most of the ready- 
to-use exercises will be found about as satisfac- 
tory to a First-day school in healthful condition 
as pre-digested foods would be to a working man. 
Half the value of the material used in our class 
and general exercises consists in the effort re- 
quired by a portion of a school to get it ready. 
We have passed from the age that believed in the 
Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir of Life into 
one that feels somehow that there is a way for 
us to press the button while some mysterious 
combination prepared by somebody else does the 
rest. The last delusion is as bad as the first. The 
only way for any teacher, class or school to ob- 
tain just the thing needed is to prepare it. For- 
tunately in this busy age sources from which to 
draw constructive material have been made easy 
of access. Lesson leaves are a great help, per- 
haps an indispensable one in most schools. They 
are not and never will be fitted to the needs of 
every class. A great abundance of collateral ma- 
terial exists to be gleaned from. The secretary 
is almost afraid to recommend a book because 
some teacher always finds something in it that 
she thinks does not fit her needs and is surprised 
that it should be recommended. Primarily, then, 
the writer knows no book on any subject dealt 
with in First-day schools that can be generally 
used without selection or adaptation. It also seems 
desirable to impress the fact that purchasing 
books and carrying them to and from class occa- 
sionally and leafing them over in a desultory way 
is no substantial help to the teachers’ equipment. 
Collateral material must be diligently examined 
and carefully selected with due reference to its 
context. 

Collections of stories for the younger classes 
are in requisition. Perhaps the text books used 
in reading classes in our schools contain as much 
suitable material for this purpose as is found 
in any one place. Bible stories depend for the 
vigor of their telling upon the real grasp that the 
teacher has upon their meaning. Nearly all con- 
tain details which should usually be omitted. 
One great advantage of a teacher over a talking 
machine is that she can select, emphasize and 





apply. A list is appended of books that contain 
suggestions which may be helpful in some de- 
partments of First-day school work. Some are 
in the writer’s estimation much more valuable 
than others. Each teacher can decide for herself 
upon examination to what extent the material is 
available for her use. The writer is unable to 
tell which selection should be made for children 
with whom she is not cognizant. 

“An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum,” by 
G. W. Pease, Prof. of Pedagagy in Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, published by the 
University Press, Chicago, seems to the writer 
valuable. “Paul of Tarsus,” by Robert Bird, pub- 
lished by Scribners, may be collaterally useful to 
classes using the Paul series of lessons. 

“Hebrew Life and Thought,” by Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton, published by University Press, of 
Chicago, will extend the possibilities of interest 
with classes studying the Old Testament. 

“Lesson Stories for the Kindergarten Grades 
of the Bible School,” by Palmer, published by Mac- 
millan Company, contains some usable material 
and a good deal that the writer thinks might 
profitably be omitted. 

“The Blackboard Class,” by Florence H. Dar- 
nell, paper back for twenty-five cents, and 
“Chalk,” by Ella N. Wood, for seventy-five cents, 
both offer suggestions for blackboard lessons. 
Neither can be continuously used with profit with- 
out modification. 

“Picture Work in the Sunday School,” by Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey, is helpful, but is not a manual 
of specific directions. 

Walter H. Jenkins, 140 North 15th Street, Phil- 
adelphia, will be glad to supply any of these books, 
but it must not be supposed that they will come 
by return mail when ordered. They would have 
to be ordered from the publishers in most in- 
stances after Walter H. Jenkins receives the 
order, but he is willing, in the interests of the 
First-day schools, to undertake the very un- 
profitable (to him) effort of ordering such sup- 
plies. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


It cannot be too often emphasized that the Bible 
is not only a history of events, but the record 
of a nation’s interpretation of God’s dealing 
with it. But history walks upon the earth, not 
upon allegory, and if one would understand the 
history of the Israelites one must know the land 
in which the Israelites lived. 

—Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. 
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WHERE THE “NEW RELIGION” SEEMS 
NEW. 

In the many comments on the “new religion” 
of President Eliot it is quite the fashion to say 
that it is not so new after all; that it is as old as 
the beginnings of Quakerism (if we happen to be 
Friends). It is true that it is new only in the 
churches and in those places especially devoted to 
the propaganda of theology. The newness of it in 
these quarters is attested by the way in which the 
religious press with some notable exceptions 
takes it for granted that their readers will as a 
matter of course recognize the views of President 
Eliot as monstrous. They print them as the best 
newspaper accounts report them without bias, 
leaving them to tell their own horrible tale. In 
this way undoubtedly much good liberalizing work 
will be done among those who do not as yet get 
to see the scientific papers and papers that discuss 
religion from the present day point of view. A 
good example of this is the analysis of the views 
of President Eliot as given in a leading editorial 
in the Evangelical Friend. With the exception of 
one paragraph (the fourth) where the editor al- 
lows himself to make a misinterpretation and in 
another (the ninth) where he is controversial 
rather than quite fair, the analysis is unbiased 
and a good clear cut presentation of the main 
points of belief (on the negative side) of the 
average man of the present day who takes any 
thought of matters of this kind and who is not 
attached to one of the traditional churches. After 
quoting the address fully the editor gives the fol- 
lowing summary of it: 

Let us note the more prominent of the points of this 
new religion which the advocates of the New Theology 
both in our church and out of it are putting forth. 

First. Jt will be without authority. That is, all will 
be free to believe what they please and still retain mem- 
bership. This is exactly what some Friends plead for, 
and what they had in view when they caused the Five 


Year Meeting to omit the Richmond Declaration of Faith 
from the Uniform Discipline. To be sure, Yearly Meet- 
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ings may adopt it, but just as truly they may not (and 
some have not) and yet be in good standing in the Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting. 

Second. Jesus Christ will not be recognized as God. 
Dr. Eliot says, “There will be no deification of remarkable 
human beings.” While we do not deify human beings or 
a human being, we do recognize Jesus Christ as very God 
as well as man; this is what the Dr. is striking at, and 
all advocates of the new thought agree with him. 

Third. Conversion, instantaneous, will be rejected. 
Gradual conversion is a human product, self cultivation 
of the best there is in man, the good man elevated, the 
bad relegated; do the best you can, live up to high ideals. 
In this God is left out. We would not believe in instan- 
taneous conversion either if we proposed to eliminate the 
supernatural. 

Fourth. Purgatory appears to be in the program; for 
there is to be no “sudden paradise in the next” world. 
Second probation is to be held up although the Scriptures 
give no such teaching. 

Fifth. Atonement by the blood of Christ is repudiated. 
There is no sacrifice. 

Sixth. There is no devil. 
recognized. 

Seventh. The intermediation of Jesus Christ is denied 
and the immanence of God held up. “Divine immanence” 
always leads to the rejection of the Saviour as our advo- 
cate with the Father. 

Eighth. Man is not fallen or evil. “The good man 
which can not be kept down,” as one Friend of the New 
Theology persuasion expresses it, will by evolutionary 
processes come to the top. 

Ninth. The divine attribute of Justice is denied. Con- 
sequently there is no punishment for sin. 

Tenth. “Good will” is to be the prominent feature of 
the new religion; or “fellowship” as we were told recently. 
This is to supplant revivals, the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit as a work of grace and preaching. 

These are the new TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
these be thy gods. 


To publish these views to which he is opposed, 
thus fairly leaving them to stand and speak for 
themselves, shows a spendid faith in the old land- 
marks of theology for which the editor stands. 
Nevertheless many a one of his readers, restless 
under the things he cannot believe, will find com- 
fort in seeing that there are men who not only 
hold but can frankly express such beliefs. This 
will do far more good, and where it is more 
needed, than the preaching of it to those to whom 
it does not seem so new. 


Malignant powers are not 


Israel, 


Three annoying typhographical errors occur in 
the latter part of the article on “Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel,” by Jesse H. Holmes, in our issue 
of Eighth month 7th. As corrected the passages 
read: 

“The Athanasians showed a kind of splendid in- 
consistency in the so-called trinitarian formula in 
which, in spite of mere logic, they aserted the 
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essential unity of God however manifested.” 

“T feel that the confusion of the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth—a series of events in history—with 
the Christ of perennial experience, involves con- 
stant misunderstanding and difficulty. Surely the 
English language is rich enough to have a word 
apiece for important verities such as these. To 
assert that these two verities are identical seems 
to me to be playing with words. No one can say 
what may be the meaning of identical when so 
used. Christianity has thrown away a thousand 
opportunities for actual service of humanity to 
juggle with words and phrases. I do not believe 
another generation will stand such word-play. 
Already the Church has lost its grip on the ma- 
jority of men and perhaps a majority of women.” 


ON THE WAY TO GLENBURNIE. 


Arrangements have been made for Friends to 
get breakfast in Albany on the morning of Ninth 
month Ist at Keeler’s, on State Street, one block 
above Broadway. The trolley for Lake George 
will start from the foot of State Street at 10 
o'clock. 


THE CONFERENCE AT SARATOGA. 
AT TIME OF CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


It is proposed to hold a conference in the Sara- 
toga meeting house, near Quaker Springs, N. Y., 
the afternoon of Ninth month 4th, probably at 
half-past two. As many as possible of those who 
are at the meeting of the Central Committee at 
Glenburnie should attend this conference. 

In all probability Friends can leave Glenburnie 
in the morning, come to Fort Edward for lunch, 
and then take Hudson Valley trolley for Searls’ 
Ferry on the Hudson, about three miles from the 
meeting house. 

Friends with wagons will meet the trolley at 
the ferry, and convey visitors to the conference. 
Those who wish to go on to New York that night, 
either by boat or train, can go on through to Al- 
bany on the trolley. 

The plan also contemplates groups of Friends 
visiting the meetings in that section on the 5th. 
It is also desired that Friends anywhere in the 
vicinity of Quaker Springs will make it a point to 
attend this conference. 

It is hoped that full details of this route may be 
given in next week’s Intelligencer. 


H. W. W. 
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THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 

I am very glad the Intelligencer has opened 
its columns for expressions in regard to the place 
for holding the 1910 Conference. I heartily ap- 
prove the suggestion of Clarence B. Vail in the 
last issue of the Intelligencer. 

The possibilities of the usefulness of these 
conferences, not only to the Society of Friends, 
but to the world at large, are beyond measure. 
The meetings held since 1902, away from the 
Friendly centers, have been a revelation to the 
communities in which they have been held, but 
they have been too far away from the center of 
Friendly population for the larger mass of our 
membership to be benefited as they should be; and 
hence it seems to me that the committee should 
give serious consideration to loeating it at As- 
bury Park, which is easy of access to Friends 
from almost every section. 

By making this selection for the meeting 80 
per cent. of our membership will be brought into 
touch with its interesting sessions—a condition 
they have been deprived of in the past three confer- 
ences, 

Wayne, Pa. JOSEPH FLOWERS. 


I would propose Ocean Grove or Asbury Park 


as the place to hold our next conference; the peo- 

ple of both places seem anxious to have us come, 

and I feel it is due the members of Philadelphia 

and New York Yearly Meetings to hold it where 

it would be accessible to them. 
Trenton, N. J. 


ABEL MAHAN. 


The question of the place for the next general 
conference is now on again, and eight places of- 
fered. Many wish it to be held in the eastern 
district of Friends’ domain, some on the seashore. 
If such is considered, why not Ocean Grove, where 
a very large auditorium is in easy access and peo- 
ple of the town are of the best? It is unfortunate 
we cannot get this building until after first Sec- 
ond-day in Ninth month, or it can be available in 
Sixth month; the latter time would preclude 
farmers to a great degree, but this place would 
give the advantage of a visit to the ocean so much 
enjoyed by most people, and it is easy of access to 
Friends’ centers. 

If the conference is not held at seashore, would 
there be a better or more convenient spot than 
Swarthmore College, where we were so royally re- 
ceived a few weeks ago during Summer School? 
There we would be in easy access to Philadelphia, 
by steam or trolley, and there are extended 
grounds t° please the most fastidious. Being the 
Friends’ center intellectually, and may be spirit- 
ually as well, and to augment the strength of the 
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college, could there be a more desirable place of- 
fered? 

Objections and advantages will, and can be, 
offered for every place, but if the subject be well 
weighed—and doubtless it will be—we may be cer- 
tain the best place for the most people will be set- 
tled upon at meeting of the committee. 

Oxford, Pa. TRUMAN COATES. 





As a member of the Central Committee of the 
General Conference, I had hoped at one time to 
be able to attend its sessions this summer, but 
at present it does not seem possible. However, 
I feel like taking the privilege, through the Jntelli- 
gencer, of making a few suggestions concerning 
the program and to endorse the feeling, which 
I think is quite general, to hold the next Confer- 
ence in or near Philadelphia. 

Among the topics to be discussed, I have three 
to suggest, which I hope may be made prominent 
and effective: 

(1.) “Peace, the folly of its promotion through 
preparations for war.” We talk of our Christian 
civilization, and yet nearly all so-called civilized 
nations are spending yearly from one-third to 
two-thirds of their total revenue for military pur- 
poses. What are the churches doing for Peace? 
It seems to me that if the peace element were to 
use its power this feature of barbarism would 
be blotted out. 

(2.) “Liquor and Tobacco, the best methods 
of suppressing their sale and use.’”’ These are 
the twin evils of society, and the money spent 
for their use each year would clothe the poor and 
feed the hungry. 

(3) “Unite the churches for moral reforms.” 
The churches need such a stimulus. We have 
been straining over small theological idiosyn- 
cracies, which have no religion in them, until we 
have become weakened and enervated. A united 
move for the general uplift and betterment of 
mankind would put new life into the present-day 
organized Christianity and at the same time purge 
our nations of these numerous evils which are 
hindering so greatly our progress. 


Coldstream, Ont. S. P. ZAVITZ. 


THE BENCHES FOR THE ORANGE GROVE 
MONTHLY MEETING HOUSE, 
PASADENA. 


In our issue of Third month 13th, a Friend who 
had recently visited the Friends in Pasadena, Cal., 
suggested that the seating for the new meeting 
house be provided by Monthly Meetings whose 
membership might feel a drawing to do so. The 


| 
| 


list of Monthly Meetings that have given benches 
to Orange Grove Meeting is as follows: 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Baltimore, Md. 

Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, Holder, Ill. 

Darby Monthly Meeting, Darby, Pa. 

Flushing Monthly Meeting, Flushing, N. Y. 

Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Lincoln, Va. 

Makefield Monthly Meeting, Bucks County, Pa. 

New York Monthly Meeting, New York City. 

Plainfield and Rahway Monthly Meeting, New 
Jersey. 

Purchase Executive Meeting, New York. 

Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Emerson, Ohio. 

Westbury Monthly Meeting, New York. 

West Lake Monthly Meeting, Bloomfield, Can. 

The following Monthly Meetings are to be rep- 
resented through gifts of individual members: 

Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, Illinois. 

Goshen Monthly Meeting, Chester County, Pa. 

Richmond Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 

Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Sandy Spring, 
Md. 

Scipio Executive Meeting, New York. 

Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, Swarthmore, 
ra. 

Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Columbus, 
N. J. 

As the ten dollars mentioned by Yardley T. 
Brown would not quite pay for a bench, we are 
indebted to others who contributed toward our 
seating facilities without referring to any par- 
ticular Monthly Meeting. 

To two Friends who wished to assist in the 
purchase of benches, one in the name of the 
Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J., the other in that 
of Camden Monthly Meeting, Pennville, Ind., we 
are indebted for a clock and a chandelier. 

To Race Street First-day school we owe the 
possession of reference books for our library. 


WHITEWATER MONTHLY MEETING 
CENTENNIAL. 

It having been proposed to commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends, which 
occurs Ninth month 30th, 1809, and an invita- 
tion having been extended by Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, which convenes at East Main Street, to 
the other two Monthly Meetings which convene 
at Richmond, Indiana, to unite for this service, 
representatives from the several meetings organ- 
ized Fourth month 6th for the purpose, and sub- 
mit the following preliminary announcement of 
the program, 
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A cordial invitation is extended to all Friends 
and to the general public to attend. On behalf 
of the Executive Committee, 

FRANCES M. ROBINSON, Acting Sec’y. 


The anniversary of this interesting event will 
occur immediately after Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
beginning Fifth-day evening, Ninth month 30th, 
and continuing through Sixth and Seventh-days, 
Tenth month Ist and 2d, 1909. The sessions are 
to be held at North A Street Meeting House. Pro- 
vision will be made for the entertainment, at 
nominal cost, of all who may wish to attend. A 
special feature will be an exhibit of relics, old 
photographs and books; and a souvenir of this 
exhibit, together with the centennial proceedings, 
will be published in book form. The program to 
date, subject to change, is as follows: 

Fifth-day evening: Reception. Address by 
William Dudley Foulke. 

Sixth-day: Three sessions will occur and the 
following papers will be read: Pioneer Members 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting to 1828, Eli Jay; 
Pioneer Life 100 Years Ago, Prof. Harlow Lind- 
ley ; History of Whitewater Monthly Meeting Held 
at East Main Street, Eli Jay; History of White- 
water Monthly Meeting Held at North A Street, 
Frances M. Robinson; Contributions of Quaker- 
ism to Modern Civilization, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. 

Seventh-day: Three sessions will be held, and 
the following speakers have consented to take 
part: Influence of Quakerism on Education, 
Robert L. Kelly; Equal Responsibilities and Priv- 
ileges for Women, Mary F. Morrisson; Poem, Wm. 
N. Trueblood; Ancient Customs of Friends, El- 
mina Wilson and Miriam McDivitt; Elements of 
Strength in Friends’ Business Meeting, Wilson 
S. Doan; Outlook for Friends, Prof. Elbert Rus- 
sell; Address, Rufus M. Jones. 

Several biographical sketches of individuals 
and families are being prepared and will be read 
at the different sessions. It is the plan also to 
have an “Open Meeting” at each session, so that 
opportunity may be given for volunteer remarks. 

Those wishing information in reference to en- 
tertainment should address 


JOHN H. JOHNSON, 
CHARLES H. MOORE, 
CHARLES NEWMAN, 

All of Richmond, Ind. 


“When an old and neglected man sits and looks 
into the fire, he thinks more truths about life than 
any bovk contains.” 


THE “NEW RELIGION.” 

Would it not be proper and interesting to mak 
some note of the remarks of Dr. Eliot in an ad 
dress before the Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology, on the 22d ult.? He speaks of the advent 
of a “New Religion,” but it is so like that 
preached by George Fox nearly three hundred 
years ago, and since then testified to by a large 
number of followers, that it would seem well for 
the Intelligencer to make some note of the con- 
version of so notable a man to our principles. It 
seems to me a very striking commentary upon the 
religious tolerance introduced into this country 
by William Penn and the Society of Friends, that 
two of the most distinguished Americans to-day, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and the President of the 
United States, are both Unitarians. I quote Dr. 
Eliot’s address as reported in the Public Ledger 
as follows: “Speaking of the new religion he said, 
‘It will not be bound by dogma or creed. Its 
workings will be simple but its field of action 
limitless. Its discipline will be the training in 
the development of co-operative good will. It will 
attack all forms of evil. There will be no super- 
natural element; it will place no reliance on any- 
thing but the laws of nature. Prevention will be 
the watchword, and a skilled surgeon one of its 
members. It will be based on the two great com- 
mandments, the love of God and the service of 
fellow men. 

“The new religion will not be based upon 
authority; the future generation is to be led, not 
driven. In the new religion there will be no 
personification of natural objects; there will be 
no deification of remarkable human beings. The 
new religion will not teach that character can be 
changed quickly. It will not deal chiefly with 
sorrow and death, but with joy and life. God will 
be so immanent that no intermediary will be 
needed. Its priests will strive to improve social 
and industrial conditions. The new religion will 
not attempt to reconcile people to present ills by 
the promise of future compensation.” 

Philadelphia. H. M. LIPPINCOTT. 


HIRING A PASTOR. 

I am thoroughly in unity with the 
“The Harm of Hiring a Pastor.” 

To respond to the application for means of sup- 
port, or for hiring a minister (who might con- 
sider it his duty to preach regularly if so com- 
pensated, whether divinely inspired or otherwise), 
would, to my mind, be harmful and tend to lessen 
the intent and purpose of our religious meetings, 
where for years the queries have shown the de- 
sire to avoid all so-called hired ministry. 


editorial 
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It may appear to some who claim to be pro- 
gressive and broad in their ideas these days that 
this innovation would be in line of advancement; 
but instead, its trend would be in the direction of 
the adoption by many meetings in the West of 
forms and ceremonies which have increased until, 
as Friends, their identity has been entirely ob- 
secured. 

This movement has been confined entirely to 
the Orthodox branch, but it remains for us to 
guard every avenue sacredly that no such initia- 
tive can be sanctioned or taken. 

In regard to the Friend in Omaha, he discov- 
ers some inconsistency in saying, “there 
seems to be a unanimity of desire to gather to- 
gether in simple, informal manner to worship 
God, without the mediation of priest or parson,”’ 
and then in the same breath appeals to Hicksite 
Friends to assist in employing and paying one. 

While on the subject, I would say that I believe 
great good would come of meetings being fre- 
quently held—with visiting ministers in attend- 
ance—in communities, towns and cities where 
little is known of Friends, save by a few who have 
floated away from Friendly centers and become 
isolated, but where there is a manifested desire 
to learn of Friends their tenets of belief, and a 
thirst for the living waters and a knowledge of 
the divine source whence they flow. 

EMILIE P. JACKSON, 

Detroit, Mich. 


PORTRAITS OF ANTI-SLAVERY WOMEN 
WANTED. 


Charles Henry Hart, 4717 Chester Avenue, 
Philadelphia, is engaged in selecting illustrations 
for Ida M. Tarbell’s forthcoming History of 
American Women, and for it he wishes very much 
to secure portraits of Mary Grew, Abby Kimber, 
Elizabeth Johns Neall who married Sidney 
Howard Gay, Sarah Pugh, Ann Terry Greene 
who married Wendell Phillips, Abby Southwick, 
and Emily Winslow, daughter of Isaac Winslow, 
these being the seven women who accompanied 
Lucretia Mott to London to attend the Anti- 
slavery Convention there in 1840. Portraits of 
Mary Grew, Abby Kimber and Sarah Pugh are in 
the group published in Friends’ Intelligencer of 
Tenth month 24, 1896, page 733, of the “Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Anti-slavery So- 
ciety (Philadelphia) about 1850,” from a daguer- 
reotype then belonging to William Still, author 
of “The Underground Railroad’; but he would 
like to obtain separate portraits of these three 
women, as of the other four, taken as near 1840 
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as possible. If any readers of the Intelligencer 
have daguerrotypes of either of these women, 
Charles H. Hart will appreciate it greatly if they 
will communicate with him in regard to them. 


HISTORY OF SANDY SPRING. 


For the past thirty-five years the Lyceum Com- 
pany of Sandy Spring, Maryland, has been hold- 
ing annual meetings at which a history, narrat- 
ing the principal events that had occurred during 
the preceding year concerning the neighborhood 
and its people, was read. The first historian was 
the late Wm. H. Farquhar, who held the position 
for twenty years; he was succeeded by Eliza N. 
Moore, who resigned the duties to Rebecca T. Mil- 
ler in the year 1895. 

The work of the first two historians was pub- 
lished separately, and now Volume III, prepared 
and edited by Rebecca T. Miller, and covering a 
period of fourteen years, has been printed in a 
book of nearly 500 pages. The type is clear and 
excellent, the subject matter deeply interesting to 
all persons connected with the Friends’ commun- 
ity at Sandy Spring. It is no bare narrative of 
facts or collection of dry statistics, but is written 
in an entertaining style, with occasional choice 
bits of satire and sarcasm, while the tributes to 
those dear ones who have left this earth for a 
Better Land are tender and touching. 

The book will be sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of one dollar. The subscriber is au- 
thorized to receive all money for this purpose. 


ALLAN FARQUHAR. 
Sandy Spring, Md., 8/14/1909. 


It is no easy matter to translate the thought of 
one age into moral dynamics for another. To ac- 
complish it the teacher must know not alone what 
the words of a text mean, but what it meant in 
the circumstances under which it was uttered. 
Historical knowledge and a keen perception of his- 
torical relations are indispensable. A call to live 
in tents, a rebuke for longings for Egyptian leeks 
and onions, a promise to make fishermen into 
fishers of men, each in itself is intelligible, but 
its application to modern life somewhat remote. 
If it be accurately understood in its historical 
settings, each is seen to contain truths that are 
full of present-day value. 

—Burton and Matthews. 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The mid-summer meeting of the 
association was held on the Ist at the meeting 
house, presided over by Chas. Edgerton. The 
27th Psalm was read by Mary C. Bonner. The 
meeting was addressed by Geo. A. Walton, of 
George School, on “Poetry.”’ He dealt especially 
with lyric poetry, and gave in a sympathetic 
manner selections from Wordsworth, Yates, 
Kipling, Riley, Field, Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning, illustrating the various phases of the 
poetic style he was discussing. At the close, brief 
remarks were made by Nathaniel Richardson, 
Anna Comly and Arabella Carter. The next meet- 
ing will occur on Ninth month 5th, the subject 
of which will be Edward Everett Hale. 


A. C. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Makefield 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the meet- 
ing house on the afternoon of the 11th. Helen 
Burroughs gave a Scripture reading and Ethel 
Kitchin recited ‘‘Will the Boy be Saved.’’ Helen 
G. Row had a very interesting paper on the Sum- 
mer School at Swarthmore, giving us an idea of 
what good work is being done there. The ques- 
tion, “Are the Indians being dealt with by the 
Government in a Christian way?” was referred 
to Howard J. Griscom. He thought that the gov- 
ernment was helping the Indians by having 
schools so that they can be educated, and under 
certain circumstances it has to be rather severe 
with them. 

There was a general discussion in which several 
took part. Adjourned to Eighth month 7th. 

ESTELLA C. SCHIEFER, Sec. 


WOOD SILENCE. 
How rich the silence of these pines! 
What songs and whispered tones have died into it! 
The soul as noiselessly walks through it 
As light through shade in penciled lines. 


The Hermit must have just now sung; 
I feel his flute notes in the conscious air, 
As one who feels a call to prayer, 

Long after vesper bells have rung. 


And there’s a hint of something gay; 
The silence trembles with a squirrel’s laughter, 
As shake the leaves and branches after 

The singing bird has flown away. 


Faint echoes slowly swell and pass 
Among the arches dim, as softly dies 
A gust of unknown music, or as flies 

A shadow o’er the listening grass. 
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The great wood-life, how multiform! 
Yet silence holds each note of leaf and bird, 
As holds the glassy sea without a word, 

Each tint of light or tone of storm. 


O temple of the endless prayer! 

Mute organ pipes the mighty trees! 

No speech nor language on the breeze, 
No priest, no shrine, yet everywhere, 


The solemn stillness holds the soul, 
As if a spirit were about to sing, 
Or flower acolytes their censers swing, 
Or some deep vision silently unroll. 
—James H. Ecob, in the Christian Register. 


BIRTHS. 


HANAN.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Eighth month 16th, 
1909, to Addison Garthwaite and Josephine McDowell 
Hanan, a girl, who is named Anna Livingston Hanan. 

KINDRED.—To Frank and Myrtle Brown Kindred, at 
Benjaminville, Ill., Seventh month 31st, 1909, a daughter, 
who is named Hazel Maria. 

PASSMORE.—At Coulter and Stokley Streets, Ger- 
mantown, Eighth month 10th, 1909, to Ellis Pusey and 
Emily Pusey Passmore, a daughter, who is named Mary 
Lincoln Passmore. 





DEATHS. 

HAINES.—At the home of her brother-in-law, Lewis 
Jones, near Overbrook, Philadelphia, Eighth month 2nd, 
1902, Mary H., widow of Granville S. Haines, of Union 
Bridge, Md., aged 79 years; a member of Pipe Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Md. 

BENTLEY.—At his home, “Bloomfield,” Sandy Spring, 
Md., Eighth month 10th, 1909, Edward Nudler Bentley, 
in his 55th year. 

JONES.—At Arrowsmith, Ill., Fifth-day, Seventh 
month, 29th, 1909, Newton Jones, aged 95 years, 6 months 
and 6 days. Funeral and interment at Benjaminville. 

The following is taken from the Bloomington (IIl.) 
Daily Pantograph: “Newton Jones was born in Preble 
Co., Ohio, January 23, 1814, where he was married to 
Mary Ann Brown, October 29, 1839. One child, Lecton D., 
survives. One son died eleven months previous, which 
was a great shock to the father. His ancestors lived in 
Pembrokeshire, Wales, but his great-grandfather came 
over with William Penn and married a relative of Sir 
Isaac Newton. His son Francis afterward moved to Co- 
lumbia county, Georgia, and settled on a tract of 800 
acres, which they bought of the English government. Here 
they lived during the Revolutionary War and were forced 
to bury their clothing and other valuables in large wooden 
chests to keep them from the ‘red coats.’ The Jones 
family became affiliated with the Society of Friends almost 
from the origin of the Society. Nearly all the descendants 
of Francis Jones in America have been members of the 
Society of Friends. Slavery existed in Georgia, which 
was not agreeable to these Quaker people, so when Ohio 
was admitted as a free State a company of forty families 
started in wagons to cross the country to Ohio. The 
grandfather, then 80 years old, was carried by the Indians 
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through the Cherokee nation. They called him one of 
‘Penn’s men,’ on account of his Quaker garb, and said 
he was too old to walk. They were never troubled by In- 
dians while their neighbors were often annoyed. They 
crossed the Ohio river at Cincinnati, June 12, 1805. The 
town consisted of one brick store, one farm house, and 
several log cabins. After marriage he lived near Hunting- 
Ind., in the vicinity of Benjaminville Monthly 
Meeting in Illinois. He strictly temperate in his 
habits, using tobacco in any form and opposed to 


ton, then 
was 
never 
the use of all alcoholic drinks, except in rare cases of ex- 
He firm believer in the doctrines 


of the Society of Friends and patiently awaited the Mas- 


treme sickness. was a 


ter’s call to join his loved ones gone before, his wife hav- 
ing passed away several years before. 
example of upright living. 
spent.” 

PASCHALL.—At Holly Oak, Delaware, Seventh 
month 18th, 1909, Charles Paschall, in the 66th year of his 
age; a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

SHOEMAKER. 
Home, Norristown, 


his S8&th 


His life was a quiet 
Truly his was a long life well 


Isaac Shoemaker, who died at Friends’ 
Pa., Seventh month 29th, 1909, 
was the of and Mary 

of Norristown. inherited 

disposition, always 
helpful friend to asked for 

More was this within the 
His hands were ever ready and willing to 

his afflicted he her patient and 

faithful nurse for years. During his last illness, a period 
of those who waited upon him, 
realized the truth of the ancient proverb, “Once a man 

ld.” Happy, submissive and patient unto the 

mind intent upon grasping the 

things of this life, he seemed as one just lingering upon 
the shore of Eternity the of 
long ago passed over to the other side. In the twinkling 
of an ey ver cord was loosened; an unseen hand 
reached out, to pilot the weary pilgrim home. 

Monthly 
He 


in Isaac 


He 


was 


year, son 
Shoemaker, 
his mother’s 


a kind 


assistance. 


formerly 
genial and 
all who 


realized 


and 
fully 
home circle. 
wait wife; 


upon was 


more than three years, 
twice a ch 


end, as his grew less 


hearing voices dear ones 
the sil 
He was a 
and Norristown 
is survived by his wife and two 
sons. M. 

SHARP.—At his Camden, N. J., in the 
early morning of Seventh month 29th, 1909, Samuel Sharp 
passed peacefully on to the Higher Life, aged 80 years 
and one month. 

He was a life-long member of the Society of Friends 
and for many years a most acceptable minister of the 
Monthly Meeting of Haddonfield, N. J. Loving and gentle 
in disposition, kindly in manner, he ever stood firm in 
the battle 

He will in our little meeting where 
his voice was so often heard in tender exhortation, cheer- 
ing and comforting our hearts. He preached no doctrine, 
he knew no creed, for his was a practical, every-day re- 
ligion of love to God and to his fellowmen. 

Only one short hour when the Master called, but the 
summons found him prepared, willing and waiting. Al- 
most his last words were, “I long to be there,” and his 
sweet spirit took its flight to the realms beyond. A beau- 
tiful close to a beautiful life, a life “hid with Christ 
in God.” L. M. TEsT. 

SKIDMORE.—At Beekman, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Sev- 
month 29th, 1909, Ruth Moore, widow of the late 

Skidmore, esteemed and consistent member of 
Truly, “she looked well to the 


member of Gwynedd Meeting 


First-day Meeting. 


residence, in 


for right; true and noble and good. 


be sadly missed 


enth 
seks 
Oswego Monthly Meeting. 
ways of her household.” 


an 
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TANTUM.—At the home of her son, Ellwood C. Tan- 
tum, near East Branch, N. J., Eighth month 2nd, 1909, 
Hannah M. Tantum, aged 97 years; a member of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting. 

TYSON.—On Seventh month 12th, 1909, Mary Ella 
Kirk, wife of Jonathan K. Tyson, in the 78rd year of her 
age, at her late residence, 2012 North 8th Street, Philadel- 
phia. Interment at Horsham, Pa., on Seventh month 15th. 
She was a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

YARNALL.—In the hospital at West Chester, Pa., Sev- 
enth month 30th, 1909, Susanna, daughter of the late 
Truman and Ann Lewis Yarnall, in her 64th year; a life- 
long member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

In this passing away of one of our most worthy mem- 
bers, it seems but right to give the readers of the Friends’ 
Intlligencer a brief account of her life. She was a most 
devoted member and, when in health, a regular attender of 
her particular meeting at Willistown, of which she was an 
Elder, allowing neither storm nor cold to interfere. 

Ever watchful of the needs of those about her, even 
to the extent of several miles, that their sufferings might 
be relieved by the company of her sympathy and presence 
if not in a more material way,—at the doors of the needy 
her carriage, with herself alone the occupant, found its 
way modestly yet most substantially. 

Philanthropy in its various forms found a ready sup- 
porter in her, and through her efforts many barrels of 
clothing, ete., were collected and forwarded to worthy 
Whilst we may never know of the extent 
to which her personal contributions came to the relief of 
worthy causes, yet we have every reason to believe from 
her modest, unpretentious life, that the sacrifices which 
were made, were for the distinctive purpose that others 
might have the necessities wherewith to live and to do. 
“T have been blessed of late with good health; in receiv- 
ing such I feel others should have the benefit of what I 
have been saved thereby’—she was known to give as an 
apology for doing many things which she did; and through 
life was ever manifested that conscientious convic- 
tion of duty which marks those who follow so closely in its 
path. 

At the time of her death she was a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Friends’ Home at West Ches- 
ter, Pa., the Yearly Meeting Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, clerk of the Monthly Meeting Committee on that 
subject of the Circular Meeting Committee of Concord 
Quarter, treasurer and trustee of Willistown Preparative 
Meeting, librarian and an earnest member of the First- 
day school, to all of which duties she gave unsparingly of 
her time. 


recipients. 


her 


Such members are missed when they pass permanently 
from us, but the inspiration which their lives leave is 
indeed ennobling and uplifting. 

The funeral was at her late home in Willistown, which 
was largely attended by relatives and friends, and on the 
afternoon of the 2nd inst. the body was placed in the yard 
adjoining the Meeting House at Willistown, for the care 
of which cemetery she has been much interested. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In a letter from Keswick, England, dated Eighth month 
6th, Henry W. Wilbur writes that he and his wife ex- 
pected to spend four days at the Summer School at Lan- 
caster, before sailing for home on the 14th. He says 
they are having fair October weather in that country, 
with overcoats much in demand. 
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George B. Miller, 500 Equitable Building, Wilmington, 
Del., has been appointed a trustee of the Taylor-Lane Hos- 
pital and Training School for Nurses, Columbia, S. C., for 
which Dr. Matilda A. Evans is now traveling in the North 
to procure funds for a new building. He has also been 
appointed treasurer to receive funds contributed by in- 
terested persons in the North. The good work done by this 
hospital has been described in the Intelligencer several 
times. Dr. Evans is a graduate of the Schofield School 
at Aiken, S. C. 


Houghton Mifflin Company are publishing a new edi- 
tion of the “Journal of John Woolman,” with an introduc- 
tion by John G. Whittier, in an enlarged size, with a new 
cover. This American classic has been in much demand 
lately, owing to Dr. Eliot’s approval, reindorsing Charles 
Lamb’s words: “Get the writings of John Woolman by 
heart.” These publishers have already made fifteen print- 
ings of this book. 


Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting, held near Genoa, Neb., 
will open with the meeting of ministers and elders on 
Seventh-day, Ninth month 4th. On First-day there 
will be a meeting for worship at 11 a. m., and First-day 
School Conference at 2 p.m. The meeting on Second-day 
will begin at 10 a. m. Eastern Friends and other Friends 
attending Illinois Yearly Meeting are cordially invited to 
come a week earlier and attend this meeting. A member 
of the meeting writes: ‘‘We need some visiting Friends out 
here. At Lincoln we have succeeded in getting a family 
of parents and seven children to become regular attenders, 
besides others.” 
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Sarah B. Flitcraft left her home on Sixth-day, the 13th, 
for Buffalo, Niagara, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec and the 
Saguenay. On First-day, the 15th, at 11 a. m., she will 
attend a special meeting in Zion Church, corner of Col- 
lege and Elizabeth Streets, Toronto, the regular meeting 
having been laid down for the summer. She expects to 
return by way of Glenburnie, on Lake George, in time for 
the Central Committee meetings. While in that vicinity 
she is planning to visit some meetings and Friends in 
New York State. 


E. Maria Bishop expected to sail for her home in 
England, from Montreal, on the steamer Ottawa on Sev- 
enth-day, the 14th. In a letter, dated the 11th, she writes: 
“T have been greatly interested in reading in the Intelli- 
gencer the reports of the Summer School and of meetings 
held since which were an echo of it. Henry W. Wilbur’s 
accounts of his doings in England are also extremely in- 
teresting....l am sorry to find from my home letters that 
they are having a wet and cold summer. I hope the weather 
may improve before they leave or they will have a very 
dismal impression of our English climate....I have had 
a very enjoyable time all through and shall take away 
with me many happy memories, not only of places and 
events, but of Friends and their great kindness to me 
everywhere. Of Philadelphia and the neighborhood es- 
pecially I shall think often and shall look for news of 
you in the Intelligencer.” 


Walter H. Jenkins has received some copies of a new 
edition of the “History of Jordans.” The price will be 20 
cents, instead of 15 cents as first announced. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


As shown by a statement made at 
the recent Commencement of Swarth- 
more College, and published in the 
Intelligencer, an earnest effort is now 
being made to eliminate the stock fea- 
ture, in order among other reasons to 
be able to avail of a large conditional 
subscription by the General Educational 
Board, which is greatly needed, and of 
other subscriptions—all conditional — 
toward the increase of the endowment 
fund and to add in other ways to the 
efficiency of the College. 

The stock organization, while perhaps 
necessary in the early days of the 
organization, is now not only super- 
fluous, but is highly objectionable, and 
has been abandoned generally by the 
educational institutions which originally 
adopted it. 

In the case of Swarthmore, al- 
though fifteen thousand of the twenty 
thousand shares were some time ago 
placed in the hands of the College au- 
thorities, it will be a difficult task to 
secure the remaining five thousand 
shares, and it can only be done with 
the aid and co-operation of all friends 
of Swarthmore. 


There is no money value in the 
shares, as is shown by the fact that all 
which have been sold at public sale for 
years past have been purchased by 
friends of the College at from twenty- 
five to fifty cents per share. Nearly 
all the large holders some time ago 
voluntarily relinquished their holdings 
in the interest of the College, and the 
remaining five thousand shares are 
mostly in small holdings of from one 
to five shares each, and most of the 
original subscribers have passed away. 

It is now earnestly asked that all 
friends of Swarthmore unite and 
promptly co-operate in the movement 
to gather in the remainder of the 
stock. Every holder of a certificate 
is therefore asked to communicate 
with Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., Sandy 
Spring, Md., who has the matter in 
charge under the care of the commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of Man- 
agers. Powers of attorney will be 
furnished and full instructions given 
on application. 

As it is believed that some of the 
holders of the stock would value a 
certificate showing the original sub- 


| scription, it is proposed to issue an en- 


graved certificate signed by the proper 
officers. This certificate will be sent 
in the early autumn to all who mean- 
time relinquish their stock certificates 
and signify their desire therefor. 

It is now asked that the holders of 
certificates will as promptly as pos- 
sible communicate with Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, Jr., and aid in the movement, 
which will be a tedious and difficult 
one, but which can be successful with 
the sympathy and aid of all interested. 
The importance of the movement to 
the present and future welfare of the 
College cannot be overestimated. 

The Committee appointed by the 
Board of Managers, representing the 
three Yearly Meetings, is as follows: 

Robert M. Janney, 
Charles F. Jenkins, 
Howard Cooper Johnson, 
Wilson M. Powell, Jr., 
Eli M. Lamb. 

After Eighth month 25th, Benjamin 
Hallowell, Jr’s address will be Lans- 
downe, Pa. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD BUILDING FUND. 

The workers of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild have ar- 
ranged for a Sale and Supper for the benefit of the 
held 
For the supper, chickens, celery and apples 
Booths representing the household du- 
ties of each day of the week will have articles for sale, 
including home-made bread, cake, pies, candy, fancy ar- 
Contributions will be re- 
ceived by Anna N. Lukens, Chairman, 114 Johnson St., 


Building Fund of the be 
month, 1909. 


will be acceptable. 


Guild, to 


ticles, aprons, baskets, etc. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 








“The world at its saddest is not all sad— 


FRIENDS’ 


in Eleventh 
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“It chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme. 
Maintain your rank: vulgarity despise. 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise.” 

—Cowper. 


“To feel right is more important than to think right. 
To do right is more important than to feel right. 
To desire right is more important than to do right. 
And to be right is the end and issue of all.” 


To keep in sight Perfection, and adore 
The vision, is the artist’s best delight; 
His bitterest pang, that he can ne’er do more 


There are days of sunny weather; 
And the people in it are not all bad, 


But saints and sinners together. 


I think those wonderful hours of June 


Are better by far to remember 


Than those when the world gets out of tune, 


Than keep her long’d for loveliness in sight. 


—William Watson. 


Too short a century of dreams, 


One day of work sufficient length; 


Why should not you, why should not I, 


In the cold, bleak winds of November.” 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grové Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


EIGHTH MO. 21ST (7TH-DAY). 


—Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
Sparta, Ont., 11 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders day before, at 3 p. m. 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. Cap- 
ron, 42 Fisher Ave., at 11 a. m. 

EIGHTH MO. 23RD (2ND-DAY). 

—Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
at Menallen, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders preceding Seventh-day, at 
3 p. m. 


EIGHTH MO. 26TH (5TH-DAY). 


—Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Fall- 
sington, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders the day before at 11 a. m. 
Conveyances will be at Morrisville on 
the 26th for trains arriving there be- 
tween 8.30 and 9.30 a. m. 

EIGHTH MO. 27TH (6TH-DAY). 
Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, at 
East Nottingham, Pa., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders the day before 
at 2 p. m. 

EIGHTH MO. 28TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Third Annual Reunion at the Old 
Friends’ Meeting House at Roaring 
Creek, Pa. Meeting for worship in 
morning, lunch, social mingling, var- 
ied program in afternoon. Friends 
from a distance desirous of attending 
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Gives a Fine Finish 
to Starched Things 


Here is a way of giving 
better finish to starched 
clothes and linens. Melt 
a little Pure Refined 
Paraffine, add it to 
hot starch, and 
when theironing is~ , 
done you'll be de- 

lighted with the, 
firm, lustrous oon! 

face on every piece. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


applied hot is the surest way to seal fruit 
jars and jelly glasses. 

Nothing makes a better floor finish 
than Pure Refined Paraffine. 

A little of it added to wash water 
helps loosen dirt from soiled clothes. 

Write for a Paraffine Paper Pad to 
keep your sad-irons from sticking—we 
send it free. 











For Sele By 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


(Ineorperated ) 


PRILABELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA, 


will please communicate with W. 
Grant Beaver, Catawissa, Pa., R. D. 
No. 3. 
—Mansfield, N. J., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation at the home of Amos Harvey. 
EIGHTH MO. 380TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem, 
Ohio. 
EIGHTH MO. 31ST (3RD-DAY). 


—Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 
10.30 a. m. Steam trains leave Mar- 


Attain heroic strength? 


—Christina G. Rossetti. 


| ket Street Wharf, Phila., at 9.08 and 

| 9.28 a.m. Trolley club cars Camden 
side, at 8.30 and 9 a. m., running di- 

| rect to meeting house in about one 
hour; fare each way 20 cents. 


| NINTH MONTH 2ND (5TH-DAY). 


—Meeting of Central Committee of 
Friends’ General Conference at Glen- 
burnie, on Lake George, N. Y. 


NINTH MONTH 4TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Conference at Saratoga Meeting 

House, near Quaker Spring, N. Y., in 

the afternoon. 

NINTH MONTH 5TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Byberry Friends’ Association, in 

the Meeting House. 

NINTH MONTH 6TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Duanesburg Half Yearly Meet- 

ing, at Quaker Street, N. Y., at 10 

a. m.—Changed from the usual time 

on account of the Central Committee 


| Meeting at Glenburnie. 


Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting, 
near Genoa, Neb., at 10 a. m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the 7th-day preceding 
at 2p.m. Meeting for worship First- 
day at 11 a. m. First-day School 
Conference at 2 p. m. Friends from 
Eastern and other meetings cordially 
invited. 


NINTH MONTH 18TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Illinois Yearly Meeting at Clear 
Creek (near McNabb), III. 


NINTH MONTH 27TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Indiana Yearly Meeting at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Persons who desire to at- 
tend will kindly advise Charles H. 
Moore or Anna M. Vaughan of their 
time of arrival. 


